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XXV.— THE SOURCES OP JONSON'S THE STAPLE 
OF NEWS 

In 1905, two important contributions were made to our 
knowledge of the sources of Ben Jonson's The Staple of 
News. Dr. De Winter, in a critical edition of the play, 
pointed out several important similarities between it and 
the earlier London Prodigal, which play he urged, further, 
was " mainly the work of Jonson's hand." x In the same 
year, Mr. Charles Crawford showed less important simi- 
larities between The Staple of News and The Bloody 
Brother, notably in speeches by the Master-Cook, a charac- 
ter in the former play, and insisted that here also Jonson 
had had a large hand in the play from which he later 
borrowed. 2 

Scholars had earlier shown possible borrowings from 
still other plays and works, and Winter added to the list 
of possible minor sources. His summary is interesting: 
" From the Plutus of Aristophanes and the Timon of 
Lucian, through Lady Argurian in Cynthia's Bevels, came 
the idea of Princess Pecunia in her more abstract aspect,, 
money personified." The Wasps of Aristophanes and the- 
Aulularia of Plautus are included as having given unim- 
portant suggestions. Chaucer's House of Fame " contri- 
buted slightly to the conception of the news-staple. . . . 
Prom the London Prodigal ... is adapted the motif of 
the three Peniboys, with the father's disguise, the sham 
will, and a considerable number of minor details." In 
addition, it is suggested that certain slight hints came 

* Tale Studies in English, vol. xxvnt, p. xxxiii. 

* Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vol. xn, pp. 165 f. 
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from Jonson's earlier Cynthia's Bevels, and his masks, 
News from the New World and Neptune's Triumph, and 
from Fletcher's The Fair Maid of the Inn. 3 Mr. W. W. 
Greg, in reviewing the contributions of both Winter and 
Crawford, was inclined to accept all these sources. " Jon- 
son's play in fine," he says, 4 " turns out to be little more 
than a cento made up of borrowings from earlier works," 
many of which, he grants, were probably Jonson's own. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to still 
another partial source, or certain analogue, of Jonson's 
play, a source of some significance in throwing light on 
Jonson's dramatic methods. 

Dr. Winter says it was from the Plutus and the Timon 
that Jonson " got the main idea of the allegorical part of 
the play, the personification of money," but he admits that 
" his working out of this idea in the action of our play has 
little or no resemblance to the plot of either of his origi- 
nals." 5 Winter lists four differences, indeed, between 
the personifications of money in the two plays, the most 
conspicuous of which is, perhaps, the difference in sex. 
In fact, the only real resemblance between Jonson's play 
and the Plutus is the existence of a personification of 
money, the Princess Pecunia in the one, the god Plutus 
in the other. Jonson, for example, makes no use of the 
chief device by which Aristophanes works out his idea, 
namely, the restoring of Plutus' sight. 

The story told in Lucian's dialogue is somewhat, though 
only slightly, closer to the main story of The Staple of 
News. Here Plutus exclaims against his treatment while 

* Yale Studies in English, vol. xxviii, pp. xxxiii f. 

* Modern Language Review, 1905-1906, p. 327. See also a more 
detailed review of Winter's edition, p. 143. 

* L. c, p. xxi. 
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in the possession of the prodigal Timon : " He insulted me, 
threw me about, dismembered me . . . and practically 
pitch-forked me out of the house. . . . What, go there 
again, to be transferred to toadies and flatterers and har- 
lots ? " 6 Pecunia undergoes a similar treatment at the 
hands of the young prodigal, Peniboy Junior, in The 
Staple of News, as will be pointed out more fully in a 
moment. Moreover, Pecunia, as with Plutus in the Ti- 
mon, is at the end given over to the possession of the now 
reformed prodigal. But with these details, again, the 
similarity of story ceases. In neither the Plutus nor the 
Timon is the personification of money sought after and 
for a time possessed by two characters who represent the 
extremes, avarice and prodigality ; and this is the essential 
characteristic of Jonson's treatment of the idea. 

Jonson's use of the conception of money personified 
illustrates a further important difference between his play 
and the two Greek masterpieces, a difference in purpose, 
or moral. Gifford, who had earlier noted the partial simi- 
larity between The Staple of News and the Plutus, points 
out this difference. Jonson, he says, insists upon " the 
use and the abuse of riches ... ; " both " the prodigal 
and the miser (are) corrected," while Aristophanes wa3 
trying only "to expose (the) general venality of his genera- 
tion." 7 Jonson's purpose was, indeed, to show the proper 
use of money by portraying and punishing the two ex- 
tremes of misuse. This " moral " is insisted upon through- 
out the play, nowhere more clearly than in the closing 
lines, in Pecunia's last speech: 

"The Works of Lucian, translated by H. W. and F. C. Fowler; 
vol. I, p. 35. 

' Gifford's Works of Ben Jonson, with Introduction and Appendices, 
by F. Cunningham; vol. v, p. 292. 
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And so Peounia herself doth wish, 
That she may still be aid unto their use, 
Not slave unto their pleasures, or a tyrant 
Over their fair desires; but teach them all 
The golden mean; the prodigal how to live; 
The sordid and the covetous how to die; 
That, with sound mind; this, safe frugality. 

It is true that a similar moral is preached in both the 
Plutus and the Timon, but only indirectly; the story in 
each is the working out of a somewhat different moral. 
Gifford's statement may be taken to describe that of the 
one : " the vanity of riches " 8 well describes that of the 
other. For the use to which Timon declares he will put 
Plutus, or wealth, upon recovering it, is as much an unwise 
extreme, and " vanity," as his early prodigality. 9 In fact, 
Timon at the beginning and then at the end of the dialogue 
represents the two unworthy extremes, which Jonson por- 
trays by two characters, neither of whom, unreformed, 
can be trusted with wealth. 

Thus in plot and underlying motive Jonson's play 
differs radically from both the Plutus and the Timon, 
thotigh it is probable that he got stiggestions from both, 
especially from the latter. Now, The London Prodigal 
is much closer in many respects to the story of The Staple 
of News, but here, the obviously allegorical devices are 
entirely lacking, as is the fundamental story and moral of 
the wooing of wealth by the two extremes of the misuse of 
wealth, the temporary possession of wealth by each of 
these extremes in turn, and the final realization of the 
" golden mean," the proper use of wealth, through the 
reformation of the two extremes. 

'See the sub-title of the Timon (Works of Lucian, ed cit., I, 
p. xvi). 

* See the closing sections of the dialogue, especially paragraph 
42, p. 46. 
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Much closer to The Staple of News in these important 
respects than any of the partial sources thus far suggested 
is a late English morality play, The Contention between 
Liberality and Prodigality, first printed in 1602. 10 The 
main situation, the moral, and the roles of several of the 
characters are surprisingly alike. In the earlier play, 
Money, a boy or young man, fills the role of the later 
Pecunia. He, however, is the son of Mistress Fortune. 
Here, possibly, is the transition from the masculine Plutus 
to the feminine Pecunia, or, better, to Lady Argurian of 
Cynthia's Bevels. 11 Money of the morality play is sought 
after and for a time possessed, as is Pecunia in Jonson's 
play, by Tenacity, comparable to Peniboy, the Uncle, and 
usurer, and later by Prodigality, an equally possible proto- 
type of the young prodigal, Peniboy Junior in The Staple 
of News. In each play, the prodigal's dissipation of 
money is symbolized by a feast, from which, in the one, 
Pecunia is rescued, and from which, in the other, Money 

"Reprinted in Hazlitt's Dodsley's Old Plays, vol. vni. See in 
the Introduction the suggestion that' this was " a revival of a more 
ancient piece," possibly, Collier thought, to be identified with a 
play called Prodigality, presented at Court in 1568. 

u For both the name and the sex of his personification of money 
in The Staple of News, Jonson may have been indebted to a poem by 
Richard Barnfield, first published in 1598, The Encomion of Lady 
Pecunia, which is not mentioned by Winter. Barnfield says in 
his address To the Gentlemen Readers, " I have given Pecunia the 
title of a Woman, both for the termination of the word, and because 
(as women are) shee is lov'd of men" (Collier's Illustrations of 
Old English Literature, vol. I, No. 7). Moreover, he calls her "the 
famous Queene of rich America" (p. 1, ibid.), which may have 
suggested Pecunia's title, " Infanta of the Mines," and the following 
lines in the play: 

Piedmantle. I have deduced her— 

Broker. From all the Spanish mines in the West Indies, 
I hope; for she comes that way by her mother. 

(n, i, 86-88) 
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runs away. During the riotous banquet in the " Devil 
Tavern," Pecunia is forced to kiss Peniboy Junior's 
scheming companions, 12 and in the morality, Money is 
" dandled " and " kissed " by his equally unscrupulous 
seducers. 13 Access to Pecunia has to be gained through 
the Broker, " secretary and gentleman usher," to her, while 
in the earlier play, Prodigality and Tenacity enlist similar 
services of Vanity, " Fortune's chief servant." There are 
even closer similarities, due possibly to a common source 
in either the Plutus or, more probably, the Timon, in the 
treatment of the personification of wealth by the personifi- 
cation of avarice. Money says of Tenacity: 

He would never let me abroad to go, 

But lock'd me up in coffers, or in bags bound me fast, 

That like a boor in a sty, he fed me at last, 

Thus Tenacity did spoil me for want of exercise." 

And Pecunia says Peniboy, the Uncle ; 

Sept me close prisoner, under twenty bolts, 

But once he would have smother'd me in a chest, 
And strangled me in leather.'* 

Her servant, Statute, adds that, 

.... he cramm'd us up in a close box 
All three together, where we saw no sun 
In one six months." 



12 Act iv, ec. i. "Hid, p. 377. 

M Dodgley't Old Plays, vnr, p. 360. " Act rv, sc. i. 

K Ibid. With these compare, for example, the Timon, paragraph 
13, p. 36: Zeus says to Plutus, "You were imprisoned by rich 
men under bolts and locks and seals, and never allowed a glimpse 
of sunlight; . . . you were stifled in deep darkness. ... It was 
monstrous, then, that you should be kept in a bronze or iron 
chamber and brought up by these stern unscrupulous tutors, Interest, 
Debit and Credit." Barnfleld also makes use of some of these ideas 
in his Encomion of Lady Pecunia. See pp. 4 and 5. 
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Jonson is a less stern moralist than the author of the 
morality, for he permits Pecunia to marry the reformed 
and penitent Peniboy Junior, while Money goes to Liber- 
ality, who has deserved this fortune throughout and is, it 
must be confessed, a more likely realization of " the golden 
mean " than the reformed prodigal. Liberality, however, 
preaches the same moral, as when he says to Money, 

. . . bide with him that can devise 

To rid you and keep you from these extremities." 

t. e., Tenacity and Prodigality. Liberality, moreover, 
" chief steward to Virtue," bears close resemblance to Peni- 
boy, the Father, of Jonson's play, especially in that each 
" is the main spokesman of morality — f rom him come 
most of the ' sentences,' " as Winter remarks of the dis- 
guised father in both The Staple of News and The London 
Prodigal. 16 

Other similar roles in the two plays are those of the 
prodigal's companions, Tom Toss and Dick Dicer of The 
Contention between Liberality and Prodigality, and Cym- 
bal, Madrigal, and others in Jonson's play. Such char- 
acters as Captain Well-Done, the Courtier, and the Lame 
Soldier, of the morality play, are like Shunfield, " sea 
captain," Fitton, " the emissary Court," and Piedmantle, 
" pursuivant at arms," only in being what one might call 
" topical " characters. 

These similarities of plot, characters, purpose, and, per- 
haps, of lines, certainly suggest that Jonson was familiar 
with the belated morality play, The Contention between 
Liberality and Prodigality, and that he used the frame- 
work of it and some of its minor details, as well as sug- 
gestions from Lucian's Timon (possibly from the Plutus 

" Dodsley's Old Plays, vrn, p. 378. 

" P. xrviii of Winter's edition of The Staple of New&. 
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of Aristophanes), from the earlier, partially his own, 
London Prodigal and The Bloody Brother, and from the 
other plays and works listed hy Winter. In fact, the simi- 
larities between The Staple of News and The Contention 
would seem to be closer and more significant than in any 
of the other suggested " sources." 

Of particular significance, if the suggestion of this 
paper be accepted, is the probability that Jonson used an 
English morality play along with the works of two great 
Greek satirists. Nor is the combination incongruous, or 
without significance for Jonson's purpose and method as a 
dramatist. Jonson, or any writer of satiric comedy, has 
much in common, of course, with classical satire, comedy 
or dialogue, but no less with the morality play. The 
writers of each are primarily didactic, are preachers, and, 
because of that fact, are always prone to preach their 
moral by the means of relatively abstract symbols. Like 
the scientist's, the anatomist with his chart of nerves or 
arteries or the political economist with his concept of the 
" economic man," theirs is the method of " simplification," 
of abstraction, of excluding all save that which serves their 
ulterior purpose. In significant contrast to Hamlet's 
famous declaration, a contrast the more striking because 
of the similarity of figure, is a speech by Asper, the Pre- 
senter, at the beginning of Jonson's Every Man Out of 
His Humour: 

. . . . I will scourge those apes, 
And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirror, 
As large as is the stage whereon we act; 
Where they shall see the time's deformity 
Anatomised in every nerve and sinew. 

The fullness and complexity of life, of " the very age and 
body of the time," is sacrificed by the satirist and the 
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moralist to make clearer a single aspect of life, a " hu- 
mour " perhaps, or a social " deformity," or a moral law ; 
and the symbolic abstraction, a Pecunia, a Prodigal, a 
nerve or sinew " anatomised," is preferred to the living 
image. With them there is no Shakespearean clouding of 
the issue by a pathetic Shylock, a worthy Malvolio, or by a 
" grey iniquity " who wins the tears of harlots and the 
affections of all men. In comparison with such as these, 
even a Subtle or a Brainworm seems scarcely flesh and 
blood, seems more akin, for example, to the shadowy, if 
lively, Vice of the morality plays. 

It is interesting to note, especially in his so-called 
" dotages," Jonson's recognition of the similarity between 
his own plays and the morality drama. In The Devil is 
an Ass, for example, he makes such a recognition clearly. 19 
And in The Staple of News the kinship is fairly trumpeted 
forth. Thus, beyond question for Jonson, speak " the 
ridiculous gossips that tattle between the acts " ; 

Mirth . . . How like you the Vice in the play? 

Expectation. Which is he? 

Mirth. Three or four: Old Covetousness, the sordid Peniboy . . . 

Tattle. But here is never a fiend to carry him away. Besides 
he has never a wooden dagger! I would not give a rush for a 
Vice that has not a wooden dagger to snap at everybody he meets. 

Mirth. That was the old way, gossip, when Iniquity came in 
like Hokos Pokos, in a jugler's jerkin . . . but they are now all 
attired like men and women of the time, the vices male and female.* 1 

Although it can scarcely be denied that Jonson is here 
admitting, and even insisting upon, the similarity between 
his play and older morality plays, it does not, of course, 
follow that he was confessing to have borrowed a moral, or 
a plot, or characters from a particular morality play. To 

M See, for example, I, i, and V, iv. 
M Intermean, after Act n, sc. i. 
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find such clear recognition of similarity of type is some- 
thing, however. And it is hoped that this paper has 
pointed out, in The Contention between Liberality and 
Prodigality, the particular play of the type, from which, 
as well as from Lucian's Timon and the Plvius of Aristo- 
phanes and from his own earlier works, Jonson took a 
moral and took machinery for his allegorical satiric 
comedy, The Staple of News. 

Abthub Bivins Stonex. 



